RENAISSANCE   AND  REFORMATION

Catherine de' Medici was as ugly as Diane was beautiful, but she had
the Medici taste and in her protection of artists continued the tradition
of Francis I. She held revels, gave magnificent concerts, and gathered
treasures about her (which today are in the Louvre, the property of the
French people). Tapestries, Limoges enamels, jewellery, rare books, the
earthenware of Bernard Palissy display a happy alliance between French
and Italian art. The respective roles of these two influences in French
sixteenth-century art constitute a highly controversial problem among
historians and connoisseurs. It seems that the court and the Italian artists
it summoned to its service clashed with the French master masons and
artisans, who naturally preferred what they knew best how to do. The
French simplified Italian ornament, imposing upon it their own sense of
measure, but they added to their traditional fa$ades now an exterior stair-
way, now an open hallway in the Italian manner. Even more than the
Italians, they studied die ancients and read Vitruvius's treatises on archi-
tecture. Thus this artistic revolution 'was above all a restoration'. Pierre
Lescot's Louvre is a fine specimen of classic art. Jean Goujon's nymphs
hark back, beyond the mystical and unreal fonns of the Middle Ages, to
the rational beauty of ancient statues. And we should likewise note that
the areas of France affected by die new style were of small extent. Paris
was so affected, as well as the valley of die Loire, because it was the
region of the royal residences. Lyons, likewise, because the court was
frequendy there, and Rouen because Cardinal Georges introduced die
new fashion in architecture; but at Tours the studios of Fouquet and
Colombe continued the pure French tradition, and the portrait artists of
the Valois court have left us pencil drawings of a purity and simplicity all
their own.

In literature, at the beginning of the century, cliarming Clement Marot
remained closely allied to Villon. His quick, light style, his ease, his skill
at turning an epigram and at sharpening its final thrust begin a whole
lineage of French writers, among them La Fontaine and de Musset. Thor-
oughly characteristic of his day by virtue of his mixture of mocking
elegance and religion, Marot translated the Psalms into French and was
persecuted as a Protestant by the Sorbonne. Thereupon, fearing that he
would be jailed, he took refuge in Geneva, where he found intolerance
in the opposite direction. Again he had to flee and died at Turin, in
poverty and obscurity. It is not easy to be a free spirit during a time of
fanaticism: you find yourself, as Montaigne put it, 'flayed by all hands,
Ghibelline by the Guelphs, Guelph by the Ghibellines'. After Marot, a
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